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This paper proposes that curriculuffl theoiiats replact 
abstraGt language with moT€ desoriptivs terss in o:caer to achievt 
prodflctiire criticism^, ajid it eKtaineg issuer i;flherent in such a 
ehange* laierican educational dlscoursa^ traditionally focusea on 
techBieal rationales^ enaoungea theoriziag, but a aescripti^e, 
aesthetic rationale night lacllltate better an andaratanding of tSs 
imsedlacy of the curriculun experience. Similarities betweon 
cnrriciila and ''works of art^ strengthen thia iiinovatiira idea. 
Inherent asaamptions^ which inst be verified eoplricallyf involve (1) 
appropriateness of considering curriculum and a wcrk of art in the 
same context^ (2) educational significance cff cmrrlGUlui materials* 
aesthetic qualities^ (3) ability of a critlc^s perception to 
illuoinate perceptiona of other? who encounter the work, (ft) capacity 
of curricttluo material guality to indicate c|ttalltj of the experience, 
(5) siniilarity of critic's and student's exparleiices, (6) validity of 
artistic terms when applied to currlculutt naterlals, and (7) 
identification of critical aesthetic terms beyond those derived froia 
art critlcisw, iccuracy of aritlcal perceptions sust be studied* This 
new approach can be justified if more practical atteapts at aesthetic 
crltlci^Bi are made, if insights are found useful in practical 
sltuaticns^ and if audience judgment has an iniluenue on guality of 
achool ^^p^riencei. 
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Introdugtloa 

This paper addressees tUa p-iroblem of devalui^ing an appropxiate langijage 
^^^^^s^£ for talking about problems In the curriculum field. It outlinas 
the; arguwut that the tools of discourse which educi^tlon has torro%^ad Cmm 
the paradigni of the sciences is ^ language which aaelri coraion^ilittes , moves 
toward genarali^ation^ and encouragea the abstraotious Inherent la theory, 
The nervasive naed in the field of educacion to develop ge^iaralisahle and 
rapllcable aoUitlons to problems defined iri those ^.ama has, according to this 
arguments certain necessary conitraints on what ^e select to examine as currlcu- 
lar problema or Isaues* This technlual paradigm, ordered by the itandards by 
^hieh causality can be determnedj iieceasarlly overlookB the peculiar and unique 
qualities of the very imridiate and "l:fved=in" phenomencn whl^h is the curricu- 
^ lum. It encouragea^ in a senses an elevation of theory at the expense of 
^ real and vivid eon tact ^ith the practical • This imbalance is critical to our 
O understanding of the subject-mattrt^ of tha discipline of "currlcultimp" for it 
^ is (after all) the inmiGdiate day--tO"day qualitative e^cperienca of ^ curriculum 
which most regularly and pervailvely reaches the student. To focus on outcomes 
and achievemeiit only is to see but one dimension of tha aic^erlence* 
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One response to this imbalance i^^ to turn to the diaclpliaas of aasthetics 
and aesthatlc crltlclsnip whose traditions anLd tools of discourse ata deliber-* 
ately geared toward a sensitivity to the unique qualities of artifacts ^hich 
■Structure human escperlenae* Huebner (1966) calls this traditions ^hm applied 
to aducationp the "aesthetic rationales'* and a strong argument has been built, 
"by a number oz 3duca':crr5 for developing such aii orieri u^tio4i ^vlthiri aducauion. 
This paper suamarizes the ciajor points in that argiaments but tha etnphas Is here 
Is on soine est the issues and questions that are endemic to the applicauloi of 
aasthetlc criticism to curricula. It Is hopad that by idetittfylng some of tha 
substantive issues in curriculum critictsrns those lavolved in developing this 
approach can be senaltlv-e to the qualifying conditions Involved In txansposing 
aesthetic criticism to the conteKt of curricular problemi* Eventually » if 
carrlculum crttlcisff is to have conceptual and practical power i these lesnes 
Kust he. addressed directly* Tha primary goal of this p^p^r^ then, la to out- 
line the problem and define some questions, ^hich mny help curriculuiii theorists, 
and others t^ho are one or more steps removed froiQ the practical content of 
ciirriculum^mak.ing or teaching in the schools 3 to come Qloi%r to th% vivid 
practical qualities of the yltimte subj ect-niatter of th^ discipline* If the 
paper allowi ua to re- think our biases about vhat is salient in defining a 
carrlculum^ It has amply served its purpose* 

The Ar- ^iimetit^ Theory and the Practical in Currlculi^ 

The wlds-ranging nature of the curriculum field, as a diactpllnes seams 
ico encouragi tiie develQp.menc of theory and of conceptual superstructures* 
Discourse about currlsulum In the professioiial journala, at any rates appears 
CO be quite comfortable and prolific at Che level of theoty^bulldingp models, 
and mata- language* There are both Implicit and explicit reasons for this. 
The iuscepclbility to theorizing and systematic farTnulatiOfls Is due in part to 



an appRriaat nued to deflae and bring to order to the vmty diverse subject-- 
natter of h iiield '^hose v&ry label (what is "a currtcuLurn^ " my^ay , and t^hat 
Is Ir mdo. of?) am refsr to cpurses, to whole sequences of study, to content 
areas s oi: to ths anadeini^, discipline which attempts to oversea all of these. 
Ic iii due it? ptrt to the fact that, for all this diverslt3% it is_ possible to 
identify consistent sets ot variables and to find an underlying structure in 
currlculuTD issues or in the process of curriculum niaking. Schrab (1973) , 
Walkar ^1971), Dutican and Fryinier (106 7>, Ooodlad aad Rlch^er (1965), for 
example^ have persuasively identified va":ious underlying orders within the 
confusing corr/pleKities of cuxriculuni maicirig, And lu part the attention to 
theory reflects a long--s tandl^g concer-i wich the imprecision of the language 
of the discipline and a need to develop an approprifitta language of discourse 
(Huebnar 1965, Macdonald 1965* 1311, Mam 1969; Caj^ill 1950; Bantock 1961). 
FurtherinoTre, mata-languaga and theoretical discourse serve a purpose for those 
considering curriculum problemj at a le\"€^ remo\"ed from the practical realm 
of teaching. As frametvorks for describing the larger context of a "currlculuin," 
they uaa sensitiga curriculum TOrkars to the interrelationships in educational 
isiues and processes, 

rhere is a limits however ^ to the usefulness of theorizing and generallElng 
in so practical field as curriculum | the seductiveness of theory and commonall-- 
tlea can easily divert our attention fro^ the really crucial issues involving 
parclculsr and unique probleins of curriculum. The tendency reflects ^ Schwab 
argues (1969) a '-flight upward-' from the proper practical concerns of the 
discipline J a shift froffl using the principles of carriculum analysis and devel* 
opment to talking about them. And in the curriculuin field especially ^ which 
seeks to produce good practical products and has a constituency of practitioners 
who are ultimately affected by dallberations about currlculuras this kind of 
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flight upward can. hanipar not only our practica but our thinking about praG::ica* 

(It Is interesting to acknowledge at this point that a paper with sc 
conceptual a focus as thiss talking about the problem of talking about principitBSj 
is in maiiy ways the epitome of this flight into meta^-language. But Che argij- 
ment developed here leads to some very practical approaches. It is perhaps 
symptoniatic of tha st^ta of the art that theoretical discourse a^nut probiems 
in thaory seems an appropriate jutnplng-*of f point for getting us back in touch 

with the practical) . 

Theory, Schwab argues (1969), pertaius to the regularities among the things 
it subsuines I it abstracts generalizations from the particulars. Even in cur- 
riculum, theory involves sometimes very refined, elegant and persuasive re- 
presentatiotis of the phenomena at hand; it deliberately helps to make sense out 
of apparerit chaos. It shows us the commonalities and offers principles by which 
to eKplain. and order them* And all of this, to a certain extent, is useful in 
a fteld which, it sterns^ is still In the process of defining and justifying It- 
self to Gther more established branchas of education (the "organizational 
structure"' of the field, as Schwab points outj is weak). 

But productive curriculum discourse— ^that which deals with real curricula 
and their particular , unique, compleK problems—deals in practical questions; 
ultiinately eurriculum discourse must alw^ays be brought to bear on Goncrete par- 
ticular cases, no general theory about the components of "curriculum modules" j 
however elegantly argued (Duncan and Frymler 1967) can really help us deal with, 
for example, for the particular qualities of a unit on early explorations of 
the GrtaC Plains, A discipline which relies heavily on theory and model-building 
to define the subject-matter of its field lacks the tools or language with which 
to portray^aiid therefore, to react to, revise* deliberate about—particular 
Curricula that the theories purport to subsume, 
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How then, can those oz us who are prone to theorising^ who mm it praducclvely 
in ether contexts* and who are also involved in. developing currlculaj co'm to 
have c more inmediaca sense of the practical nature of our craft? How can we 
talk abouc curricula and their problems in a language which reflacts their unioue 
and peculiar qunlitlas? 

It is important to realise that the problam of a perhaps too-'Pervasive 
tendency to generalise and to seek refuge in theory only reflects the constrarlnts 
in our i'7ays of thinklrg about educatiOTial problems generally. Our definitions 
of educational problems, themselvasj are couched in a rhetoric which by dafinition 
jaaks laws and pvinciplas as its outcome; it is a language which necessarily dis-- 
count J Che particular In order to seek generallzable solutions. Tlia confusion 
concerning the appropriate forms of inquiry for the field can be phrased in terms 
of the different modes of perceivings or the different "ratlouales'% through which 
practical educational problems ara approachad* Different rationales provide 
different tools for identifying problems and for connnunicating what is learned* 
Huebner's (1966) paper on curricular language and the. value systems under- 
lying it is parhaps the most comprehensive statement on tiie alternative languages 
available to the curriculum field. He identifies five possible "rationales" j or 
modes of valuing educational phenomena. These arei 

1* Technical > "Current curricular ideology reflects, almost 
completely > a technical value system. I:: has a means-ends 
rationality that approaches an economic model. End states, 
end products, or objectives are specified as carefully and 
as accurately as possible* ** ,Major concerns for the curri- 
cular worker are the mobilization of material and human 
resources to produce these ends*" (pp* 14-15) 

2* Political * This value system acknowledges that the educa- 
tor does have a position of power and control, in influencing 
others, and that his or her continued support depends on a 
careful eKerclse of powsr* All educational activity is 
valued politically- 
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3* Scientific, Scientific valuing seeks to maKimlEe attain- 
ment of information or knowledge for the teachtr or educa- 
tor, Sciantific valuing is a necessary form of valuing and 
continually seeks more information about educatiDnal pbenomena. 

4, Aesthetic . "The aesthetic valuing of educational activity 
la often completel/ Ignored. .Scientific and technical 
values are more highly priced consciously and convertly. 
Valued aesthetically, educational activities would be viewed 
as having symbolic or aesthetic meanings." (p. 17) 

5* Ethical. "The concern of this value category Is not on the 

significance of the educational act for the other endSj or the 
rationalization of other values ^ but the value of the educa-- 
tlonal act per se,^' (p. 19) 

Historically and currently ^ Huebner argues ^ educational discourse in 
Ainerlca has focused on the technicals the political and the scientific 
rationales. One or another of these three perspectives historically haj dom- 
inated both the rhetoric of education and the actual functioning of the 
schools at any given period. 

Although our traditional ainphasis on the technical rationale is, in niany 
respects, a useful mode of thought in curriculmas a number of critics (Huabner i96£. 
Macdonald 1965 * 1971, Eisner 1972, Mann 1969, Westbury 1970, Shulman 1970 ) have 
argued that the language of technique and science (and its syntax of empirical 
proof, which education has borrowed from the social sciences and ultimately 
from the ''hard" sciences) (Shulman 1970) Is a constraint .on our perspective 
on educational problems. By seeking causal relationships, this paradigm llittlti 
our perceptions to those questions which can be phrased in terms of causality 
and 'generallzatien. The technical rationale constrains our ability to con^ 
ceptualtie relevant variables, to evaliate creative efforts, and generally to 
see the less systematic and more evanescent qualities of schooling* It Is a 
rationale which demands principles and pradlctabillty, and a standard of re- 
plicabillty; it encourages theory. 



Within this general paradigm of educational research, the curriculum 
can easily be ragarded as a means to a (usually predetermined) end; educational 
quality comes to be defined largely in terms of curriculum outcomes , in turn 
defined in terms of achievement. We come to look for devices, methods^ 
characteristics ^fhich can be generalized to other curricula in order to 
produce the appropriate measurable iinporvements* And in doing so, the special 
non-repeated qualities of a given cuiii. Iculum may be down played in deliberations 
abouc it- 

And yet J as Mann (1969) so powerfully argued, every curricuxum which every 
child works through is a real^ Immediate, and "lived-^in" thing every moment 
of the school day* It influences both students and teachers, it is part of 
the environment which molds the child's experience of schooling, it provides 
some of the most significant (or at least the most obvious) "brackets" by 
which a child's day is defined* I^hatever cognitive-growth effects it may be 
having, it is also inescapably a part of the child's eKperience-=-pervaslve, 
personal, reac table to. Like anything which puts boundaries around the 
normal flow of experience, and defines it in a way that can be noticed and 
appreciated, a curriculum (and by implication, a set of curriculum materials) 
can be considered (in Dewey's terms, 1958) potentially an aesthetic experience. 
And^ as Mann (1969) and Eisner (1972) argue, the educational tradition which 
values curricula in terms of outcome, and looks for commonalities that apply 
across variables, is a tradition which is unable to fully grasp and appreciate 
the nonrepeated qualities that influence the experience they offer, 

Huebner (1966) proposes the aesthetic rationale as a supplement to the 
ttchnical mode of valuing educational experience, an argument which is reflected 
in the writings of other educators. The proposition that the tools of aesthetic 
criticism be applied to educational settings has been made by Itonn (1969) , 
Westbury (1970), Eisner (1972), who argue that the curriculum can legitimately 
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be considered as a work of art 5 and analyzed in terms appropriate to a work 
of art* For Mann, this would allow us to focus on the '^lived'-in** and iimediate 
experience offered by a curriculum; it would allow us to capture some of the 
ineffable and peculiar quality that any curriculum presents to each user, and to 
accounc in this way for the ethical effect which any curriculi^ has by virtue 
of its influence on people, Eisner's argument takes this farther^ afl aesthetic 
approach to curriculum would orovide us with a different and possibly more 
fruitful avenue toward curriculum evaluation. To see a curriculum as a work of 
artj and to judge it in those termSj is to assess it in ways that educational 
research has heretofore not allowed but which might tap its more enduring and 
more pervasive effects. 

Some similarities between curricula and '*works of art" may be helpful to 
clarify the argument. The more evident of these are the following: 1) both 
are products of human constructloni they are "artlf actual" i 2) both are a means 
of coimunication between the originator (developer or artist) and an audience 
(users or museum-goers); 3) both are a transfonDation of the knowledge of the 
originator into a form that is accessible to the audience (Langer^s view of 
art as a transformation of non-discursive knowledge into a physical medium 
articulates this view most clearly) (1957) | 4) both are, in different senses* 
the product of a problem-solving process. Ecker's (1966) description of artistle 
workj as a series of meeting and resolving problems of form and e^^ressionj has 
a clear parallel in the kinds of deliberations engaged in by currlculists in 
determining the form and content of a curriculum (Walker 1971), 5) Both 
depend for their meaning on the encounter with the audiencei both provide a 
situation in which the audience's response is invited and virtually demanded, 
6) Both provide a set of "brackets" or botmdaries to the audience's eKperiencei 
both curricula and works of art present selections from the total realm of 
aKperiencSs organised and formulated in a way that structur^es one's perception 



of that eKperience* Both do this deliberately* 7) When they succeed In 
capturing the attention of the audience (by Intrinsic interest, among paintings 
in a museuia, or too often by assignation, for the users in a school) ^ both can 
provoke strong reactions In the audience* Nalther is very often received 
neutrally* 8) Both can be placed within a tradition of history and style 
change;, both are participants in an ongoing development of style and a cumu'" 
lation of tradition. Both inay be either revolutionary or supersadeds or^ in 
time, both* 9) Both invite criticism and assessments 

Aesthetic criticism is a long-established mode of descriptive portrayal. 
Whatever else it may cover (the artist's Intentions or historical context, 
biographical information, social history^ or whatever) g art criticism necessarily 
demands a descriptive scrutiny of the work Itself. In arguing a judgment, the 
critic creates a vivid descriptive image of what seems most salient in the 
subject at hand (a reproduction is not euough* the critic uses analytical 
deacriptlon as a means of selecting and presenting the evidence to support a 
judgment)* Criticism has a long tradition by which it has evolved standards and 
criteria for the assessments it offers. One of the most stringent (though always 
implicit) standards is the one which Pepper (1945) defines as "structural corroboration". 
According to this standard, the evidence which a critic offers in support of a judge- 
ment must be internally coherent; it must hang together on its own, much like a legal 
. defense (which attetunts to re--create a nonrepeated past event in a way supporting 
a particular Interpretatation' of that event) must be Internally coherent* (TTiii is 
Bignlficantlyj in contrast to the usual standard of verification in the sciences 
and education, that of ^'multiplicative corroboration", where an observation or 
measurement is either repeated many times or made by numerous judges.) And it 
must be not only internally coherent but also verifiable by any other observer 
who looks at the work ™ it must not be so arcane or abstract that the description 
can't be tested against visible reality. It must be, in Eisner's words, "referen- 
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ially adequate" (197 ). 

ThuSs the art critic, operating under standards of the internal coherence 
and referential adequacy of a critical description^ Is concerned with transforming 
the plastic qualities of visible work into the language of ordinary diacoursep 
creating through description a verbal image which is evocative, suggestive, " 
vivid, and verifiable, Tlius the critic, <ln KDzloff 's tertns) (1968) ^'renders'* 
the work of art into ordinary language^ connecting with ^he less trained 
parceptions of the reader. The crltjc, by focusing on the eKperience created by 
a work, provides a kind of bridge between the work of art and the reader^ ''The 
function of criticism'% as Dewey has said (1958), "is the re=education of percep-- 
tlon". And if the tools of art criticism help us to see qualities in a work of 
a.t that we might otherwise have overlooked, the tools of criticism should 
similarly help us to more clearly see the unique qualities of curriculum materials. 

Aesthetic criticism. In this sense, has not herecofore been applied to 
curriculum materials, but a nmber of frameworks and theoretical orientations 
to this practical question have been proposed. Westbury (1970) argued the 
analogy between literary criticism and curriculum evaluation id Kelly (1973) 
atteiipted to eKplicate that relationship. Kaufman (1970) proposed a set of 
aesthetic categories to be applied in examining educational phenomena, and Greer 
(1974) has laid the groundwork for crlticiging teaching as an art form, using the 
questions inherent in the different "world views" identified by Pepper (1945 ), 
In an earlier work (Vallances 1975) ^ I proposed a set of "guidelines*' for the 
critical description of currlculuia materials, based on the techniques of vivid 
description used in the criticism of paintings^ and applied them to these sets 
of curriculum materials- 
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Endemia in all of the current af forts to develop thm aesthetic rationale 
are a n^mbmr of inescapable issues. The justifiable failure to deal directly 
with msiy of these issues may mean that productive debate on the role of curri-- 
culum criticism will lack sharpness and focus; it surely does mean that the 
conceptual underpinniiigs of this very practical approach to curriculum can^t yet 
be fully understoad or argued to skeptics. 

It la in an effort to gain some conceptual clarity about critieism xn 
education and thereby to lind strength to the argraents that Che remainder 
of this paper is devotad to describing some of the major issues involved In this 
approach* 



Problems a nd Issuei in C urriculum Criticism 

The application of art criticism techniques to curriculum siaterials-=^and 
indeed the ^hole concept of "currlculiDs criticism" — is new to the literature 
of education. There is, therefore, no established tradition against which to 
evaluate the appropriattniss of any given arg^ent, no contaxt in which to assess 
axmples of currlculim criticism in their own terms* This lack of an evaluative 
context has at least two important implications for the de^ftlopfflent of a dis- 
cipline of criticism: it frtes the critic to explore the relationship between 
criticism and currlculim from a number of different angles * but it also demands 
that the deltbarationa about the appropriateness of criticism disclose as many 
pertinent questions as possible so as to facilitate further investigations* 

The real power of curriculum criticism will depend on mmiy things * It will 
depend on the elaboration off different approaches and emphases to fit the very diverse 
mi conflicting conceptions of curriculum currently held by educators Cthough 
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i^ma of tfiss^ will mutmlf be mtm ^ieoable to cs-ltieii^j thaa othe«) itl^Bnmt aad ■ 
Vall«« 1974)* 3t ^11 dtpittd Qn th^ of a richly^ diva Ma sat of cri^lea] 

p^rspictl^ia aod ana-lysis of trliat erltlcis^ ta ^i#fiil to wdar^i^Mdins etjrriatilua 
problitfit It ^^ill dspead on ^iaalciiing idue^t^rs to thi value q£ Che aritical ] 
perspaetl^i (isio Ja^ cMa is datfiou^tr^t^d) . Aad all ofi ttia^a ^ILl dap tad 
p^re 0© o%it BummBB ia resalving some off ths loTt t^^uas lrdi«at in 

tbi ^g^th^tlc i^atlonale, 

Tba iiguei t:o bt dtaQtass^d h^tt fall lato thxa© catego^las* First is a 
s&t Qf questions derived dlristly from cJit logleil as Sfflapciogf whi^li a^i t^iddtd 
la tha arguawic for cucriculto orlcicis^* St^ondlyj the» axi the sMr^ specif 
inffi^leal ittpjj.ca ^iDtis of nam of tii^a JS&imf ttons* thirdlyj th^^s i^ a vlnoL^ 
ist of probl^a^ whlali iriflict the dileiM of ^us tlf ytxi^ this appr^tcli against 
others thm ^utsttcn of whleh insl|ltts ar^a ^jal^ue to awth^tic ^rltlcipia, 
aad h©^ thaee coapl^iatctt tha mere tTadit4c*n^l ^m.y§ off t^iteing abotJit cu^rtculaj 
ar€ btalo isauei chat AmMLnd attentiocL at some pcint, ThLs ineludas the Hg 
Qu.€sti^ — bo^^i pra^ti-cally speakWIp ean the a^ichstia art^laiaiS ^ur^laulim 
be i^pctad to iapr&^t or olarifjr Icae^^l^dga cf cui^ticolu^ %m%ityl Th% last 
iectloa o£ tha papar daaLs i^ith Chis tsstia, 

Th^ ^ssuffip tic^ns sflAtdded in the ai|%^emt fo^r erlcl^is^ ^ra b^th a sourea of 
ii^irieiil qu^stioaa «d a giiide for 'id«acifyi»| iarpt tssiai# tmim^i hy thi 
appri^aati ThLii^ v^triftcaci©^ is tssitttial if tha eoneiptuai arguffint: ptasaatid 
Tittfi is b^ scba tasittated in pracCice. 

Apiusptiaai the a*|xaaOt ia^lis^as 1^ It is appropriai?fi to cocistda^ a aur-* 
eiculma ia thi SMa coatasst that one ecnslder^ a wprk ojf a^ct, 2t can L€|itlimtiLy . 
CtfiouigiL tefflpcsrstlLy, foT eur parposfii) be laoLated hark the larger cont:€H^ of infc^ 
tlcn av^lLibLa M it^ slid OQmsidaiid aa an arttifaee whicli In^lu^nc^i th^ expcriiscitf 



<if ocitri. It mtjrlts scrutiny as an aeethatlc object In its mm term* 
(Whicl^iC tt is flmlly judged to hm "aiethatlc*^ tn thg popular positive aanse 
cf th€ tiMi of coursss is always to be datarmimd*) That iSp a course Cor> 
liit'e, i ieC of CMVticulxm materials) has a mtaalag and a signifieanae iii its 
cwri ri|lits indsptadest of tha Largar series of 'which it my be part or tht 
MCiafiaLa and thtorlsi that Lie bihlnd it (unless i of coufasj these emargs 
clearly in the mtarialB themselves). 2) ^e aesthstic qualities of currlaulua 
inaceriai^ htva an educatlotitl signiflcanee* That Is^ the staodards by xjhieh 
the e^itia judges a set of edueational materials come both from atsthatias and 
frpm a s^nsitivltjr to aduo^tleaal purposes and problems. Thus the perspactiva 
ef tduaational crlticliffl embles the critic to disclose those aasthatta 
qua^litle^ of the currlculi^ ^hlch are ialient in that curriculum's influeiics 
0n other and to assess thoa^ qualities froca an educationaL point of vlem 
Ihs curriculuTi critic aonn^ots the tradition of critical practice with educatioaal 
a^^trtis^; each iliiminate# the other. 3) The critic's perception ^ verified 
mgmitiBt the ctirrictiluiii niat#rials themselves * can lllumtnata the perceptloiis of 
CJth€r^ wt\Q v±ll encountar tha workp 4) Thm qualities of the curriculum Mterials^ 
#s th^ ccDnstants Ifi a carriculua (used in different settings by teachers and 

^tudsrits of varyini atility and style) ^ ara one Indication of tht quality of the. 
#^€riiaca itstlf * A dasaription ^^hich focuses on the constant physical form of 
cha m^te^ials can pro'vlde infornatlon that may be rela^raiit in iome way to a variety 
joCinCial users ^ w^lthout being limited by the constraints of particular kinds 
aactidis i 5) rhs atsthetlc per^ mctlve on curriculuitt materialSp hy ignoring 
cQTit^xttial aspacts of the materials, derives its validity partly from the 
#.nalogy faiWsen this peripeetlve and the student *s, That is^ the critic die- 
counts (as the atudent ignores) the full context of the mterlalsi the 
^elition of any particular set of materials to others in the ichool calendar, 
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to ttim goals of the dsvelepeifSs to the aducatlomal philQSophy uaderlying the 
salaction of content, amd to othec contextual vdrlables are bypassed in cf sating 
a critical description* Becaaea the critic's eKpsrlince approKlmates that 
of the atuderit^ it can provide insight! that curriciillits ot teacheri are 
unable to see, 6) Artie tic tirms yhich refer to the interaal Btructure 
and parvast^e qualttlei (Devay 1958) of a work of art are squally valid criteria 
when applied to curriculum materials. The quallti€i which determlns ths asathatic 
effact of a painting on a vlever also determine the aesthetic satisfaction 
provided fay ctirrlculum toatarlali, rherefores it is approprlata to borrow soae 
terms directly from the realm of artistic dlscourie, 7) CurrlGulum materials 
hava qualities which dlitliigulsh tlisin from ths plaatlc arts and therefore It la 
appropriate to devalop additional techniques and teraSj beyond those derived 
from art crltioiara, In talking about curricula in aesthetic terms. 

Enpirlcal Inplloations 

k nuoiber of in^ortant questloiiSj iubject to anaplrlcal Investigation^ are 
suggested by thess assumptions, rw(y types of enpirical questions will ba die* 
cussed, rhese are: 1) questlonB raf erring to the assu^tlons usderlylng the 
arguiaeiit for crltlcismp 2) questions rnferring to the accuracy of critical 
psrceptioni . 

Usaariying asssymptlons # The a^suoptlons undarlying the approach to 
critical deacTiption argued here must be subjected to e^irical verlflcatloti 
If a tradition of aducatlonal criticism Is to be solidly fomded. Briefly 
aummarlgad, ths relevant empirical questions arei 1) Is it practical or Illum- 
inative to Isolate curriculum matarials from ths largar context and consider 
them as a separate whole? Or does this in fact provide too little Inforaatlon 
to deelsloTi«-mak€rs? Is it more useful to try to consldar the whole series in 
which th^y may be taught * or to try to account for the different educational 
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satclnga in which they nay be used (different student abilities ^ teaching 
styles, community lattliigai etc*)? Does a criclqtie of currlculim inaterlals 

Dutsidt of this fuactiotial context demand too much interpretation by the 
reader to be practically helpful? 2) Do ctirrlcula which vary greatly 
in a^sthatlc qualities hffve correspondirigly differant e^icatimal i^acts? 
(Ind how might thli be assessed?) Do the aesthetics o£ a currtculuia really 
"sake a differencfi'' to the quality of the schooling eKperipDje? 3) Do the 
educational critic's pereeptioni in fact enable other people to mm qualittas 
in the mterials that they hadn't noticed before? And d'.v these enhanced 
perceptions actually facilitate infomed decisionmaking? 4) Hew accurattly 
do the materials theaaelves reflect (or Influence) the quality of the experience 
undergone in claasroom use of the mterials? How atrcngly do the student materials 
color the students' e^cptrlence? Is the fact that th^i toaterlals are the only real 
constant across inany set tings a sufficient argument, for focuatng oti th* niatiriali? 
OTiat else colors the eKperience that the students have with a given currtculum? 
(A teacher with whon I discussed these questions suggested that reachera' Guides 
are the best indication of what the currlcultm is like: Would then a critical 
deicription of the taacher's guide be practically more useful than a description 
of the student text? P^ould it come closer to capturing the flavor of the ciirrlculu^r- 
in-usa?) 5) How accurately does the critic's eKperlence of the materials approx- 
ifflata that of the student? Does the critic's dlscoimting the con textual Infora- 
aticnal aspects of the curriculitfa in fact allow reveal the qualities in the 
curriculum that are most salient to students? (An aside? would students per- 
haps react more favorably to the critical descriptions than teaeheri, %rtio could 
assess them against what they know of the ^terials in other contescts?) 6) ktm 
there some aesthetic qualities which are not (for any reason) appropriate to 
discussing curriculuffl materials? Alternatively, are there some aeithettc qualities 
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^hleh ar© pacullar to currleulra and cannot be sought in dlsQPurse on art? 
Do ]iBmtB actually e^erienca the total beglnnltig-to^end structure of a ifliole 
aat of curriculijum matgrials, as tha "currlculian am work q£ mrt" approach iapHas? 
Does past experleace suggeat that a treatment of Individual parts, or of an in'- 
aosplete aequtncap might be a more apprpprlat€ approach? 

4ceuracy of crltieal perceptions . An Important srea of tnTestlgatloa 
will focus on the aeeuracy of the eritle-s percept ioni as TOaauxed agalnat 
those of adult pTactltlotiara (teaehers and currlcalus worlcew) and atiidstits 
u^lng the ma^/.irialii -^^ in short, on the "refexenttal adequaQy'' of the crltleism* 
Oiie of the strongest qualities of arlticism Is tht attalogy betweefi ths critic 
and the viewer placed In the pea It ion of aonf renting or escpertinclng a 
^cLk of art (a painting^ a plmy^ dance^ or educational mateirials) , both critic 
and viewer have qualitative rfiaqtions to It* In tha realm cif art^ tt Is the 
CTttlc "funded perception" and "informed interest"' (Dewey 1958) t^hich an- 
hanee his or her axperlence of the work and enables the critic to group the 
pervasive qualities of the ^^orkj and to coffmimtcate these aesthetic qfiaHtles 
ill ordinary language that la acceaelljle to the ordinary vlew.r* 

This situation im Tetlectedj with some changea. In the context of currt-^ 
c\3lum criclsfli, A algniflcant difference Is that ^^hereaa the art critic -a special 
i^ertlae derives from a qualitatively greater familiarity with "art" than the 
general public ^hlch la the audience, the curriculum critic is imieried In nuch 
the same world as the audience of the criticism- All are Involved in education on 
a day-to*day hasia, and the distance may not be as great as between art critic 
and general public. The curriculum critic's as^Brtlie lies partly in being able 
to reflect the several perspectives of the diverge audlencea of the currtculim, 
and partly In an ability to perceive the salient qualltieg of the currlculua 
wltliout undergoing the full aeaester-»long &Kperlence that it actually encalla for 
the student or teacher, The currlGulim critici thenj operates from a similar 
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orientatiott aad practical setting as those of the various audtsnc^s, but 
rnKpuri^namB the materials in a difftrant way. 

This vlmi of Gurrlculum crltlelsm raises several qusstioiii which merit 
some acrutlny, Thay includs the fQllowlng: 1) Uo^ accurately catt the critic 
prefigure the student ' a reactlona to the "feellag'* of currleiilim oatarlals? 
(For eMmples If a critic sees a particular tsKthook aa "chaotic and looie"i 
how likely is the student's esEperlemct of that text to bt a diiarganijed and 
loosely coMiected one?) 2) How acaurately can a arltic praflguife the reaction 
of the teaaher to the sawm materials? (That is, a set of course saterials 
which aeeoi partial or "lacking In cloiure" to m critic might or might not 
seem imcomplete to the teacher when usln| thefl)i 3) Is what the critic sees 
as a salient quality of a set of materials an accurate reflection of the quality 
of those materials^in-^uae? (Does a teKt which seems overly structured, weighty, 
or biased in ssma way actually come acroas that my in claaa?) 4> If not* can 
we specify what accoimta for the difference between aesthetic Inrpreaaion and 
qualities'- ln--uee? (la it always teaching style t^hich mat tars? What of the 
context of othar couroes in the curriculum? Or the social climate of the 
school? Can wa asieas the inpact of theae on curriculuia-lii--use?) 5) How can 
the critic's esperienca with the materials batter approKlmate the experience 
of the users? What factors in the backgroimd or training 6f the critic enhance 
or dlodnlsh the aenaltlvlty to aesthatlc qtialltJes of curricula and to the 
educational sl^lficance of these? (la perceptivity heightened by an aesthetic 
backgroimd? by an edueatlonal gentralist background? by subject-matter 
expertise? by taachlni experience, or by variety In same? Might students In 
some casen be loore affective critics than adults and If so how might they be 
trained?) 
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Thm questions as to the relative value or uiafulness of the aestbstic 
ratioaale aad of curriculum critielam clsarly cannot begin to be settled 
until csaaldaratly later* But tha issus of justifying curricultan criticism, 
la- a ccatext which Is so permeated with technical/scientific paradigm will be 
a fasclnatiiig one. 

Thm Juitlflcation can come from at Isast three sources. Part of it lies 
In the validity of the argiment preaented at the beginning of this paper 
more experieiiCB and more practical attempts at curriculum criticism are rs iulred 
before we can taiow whether an aesthetic rationale actually can show us Insights 
into educational experiences that theory necessarily dlsregarda. The value of 
the insights will vary with Che ^lartlcular settingi of course, but for our 
purpose the prior question is whether criticism does provide an inroad to the 
unique qualities of different currlculaip The argument has tieen madfei it remains 
to be seen exactly how these Insights differ from those available from a more 
technical "cauial" perspective on curricul^Mi 

The sacosd source of justification |oei the next step, As8UDri.ng that 
criticism does provide novel insights we must also know whether these are useful ; 
in practical eurricular situations. Do they help us to choose between curricula? J 
Does ths new perspective mkm a difference in our Judgments? Does It allow us t© 
demand more of currlcular change? Is It useful to teachers^ administrators, paratiti 
and studenti? To some of these more thmk others? Wiy? ^d does it really bring 
trs^hlle cuTrtculum theoiTlsts (myself lacluded, and some of tsf best friends , toe) 
closer to the imnedlate qualities of their subject matter? 

I3£t«dlng this line of thought still further i we must then wonder whether 
the reflaed jud^ents of the various audiences actually influence the quality 
of the axperleiicas offered to children in school. By what standards would we 
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kfiow that this currleular quality was somehow "better"? To what eictent would 
the old erlteria (aehiavement * retention, ate) itill apply? What new 
criteria are implied by the aesthetic rationale? 

The argument f i-opounded in this paper ^ of course, presumes a yes answer 
to most of the yea/no qtiestlon raised above. Other arguments within the aesthetic 
rationale may have a different base, and will raise some different specific 
issues. But any argument and practical application will, X think, entail 
some assumptions in the argiment* some Implied empirical questions (related 
to the assumptionr and to acctiracy) , and some issues on which the justification 
depends. 

But in any case, the curriculum critic will be confronted by the skeptic 
saying "so what?" — what does this do, beyond giving us a whole new set of 
variables to play with? 

Certainly the whole scientific tradition in education mJlates against 
an aesthetic non-- Instrumental view of the components of the schooling eKperience. 
•nie same tradition will probably insure that curriculum critiulsm (and its 
Insights) will be dealt with for a while in the conteKt of variables and re-- 
plicable objectivity. Its Insights may well be subjected to the tests of 
multiplicative corroboration. The need for straight InfortDation "quanti-* 
tatlve" and otherwise trimmed of individual interpretation echoes through 
the educational research jourtials and provides the standards by which new 
efforts are judged. Much of the usefulness of criticism in curriculum will 
depend on educating educators to entertain an alternative perspective. Huch 
will alio depend on developing appropriate styles of criticism and training 
competent and sensitive critics • 

Conaelvably critics could come from various sources, including the 
disciplines that now train curriculum gensrallsts, subject*-cmtter specialists, 
art educators, curriculum evaluatorsi or art criticism itself (though no 
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disclpllne specif leally trains art critics). Is there any identifiable 
orientation which can facilitate the training of sensitive critics ^ well 
varied both in probleoi of aisthetics and in assessing the educational 
significance of aesthetic aspects of curricula? In any case, how Mght auah 
critics by trained? What special predilections and skills are. essential? 
to the task of currictilum critlciim? 

Conclusion: Comenti on Art Criticism and Curriculum Critism 

The criticism of currlculim materials, as outlined here, and the 
criticism of art do share some qualltiey which bind them Inextricably to-* 
gather. Both provide a personal Md Individualized view of the work* 
attending to It In the isolated but complete context in which the user or 
viewer eicperlence it; both attend to detail as a means of building a larger 
Impression, and in both the use of detail focuses on relational patterns 
rather than individual items of Informatloni both are selective, referring oaly 
to the most salient of the qualities which determine the work's effect on 
the writer; and both reflect a personal Involvement with the work in question. 
Criticism of curricula and of are both are active, Interpretlvs, personally 
involving enterprises* Both attempt to cODmunlcate the nature of that experlancs 
to an audience whose perceptions are, for whatever reason, less carefully attuned. 
But they are not the same* The curricullst has a whole additional tradition 
of experience against which to makm both incidental and deliberate comparisons, 
and must be prepared to defind his or her perceptions and selections on both 
aesthatic and educational grounds. This dual orientation of the critic defines 
the dimensions of the curriculum materials as perceived by the critic, for 
these materials may have conflicting qualities i qualities which are aesthe- 
tically appropriate may be ed ucationally questionable, and vice versaa And 
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therefore the nature of judgment In the two endeavors is dlffarent allot 
where the Judgmants of art criticism may emerge from the discloiure of patterns 
which are intrinsically valued, the judginentg of curriculum crltlclem must go 
b#yond descriptive analysis and the disclosure of patterns to consider these 
In the content of educational meaning. But because the real educational 
meaning of any curriculum is as variable as the specific conteKt In which 
it will be usedi the curriculi™ critic must leave the f inal * judgmmit open* 
Trtie task of the currlculim critic is to facilitate a judgment which will 
vary according to educational setting. The final judgment — of the value 
of a set of curriculum smterlali or of the manner In which they must be 
adapted or supplemented " ±b ultimately up to the practitioner. The most 
that curriculim crlticiim can do is to disclose the salient aesthetic qualities 
of the works allow aesthetic judgMntii and provide the educational analysis 
which can facilitate practical judgment. 

Curriculim criticism^ when fully developed as a discipline or a tradition, 
may enable theoretical discourse about curriculum to connect directly with the 
practical* And it would, hopefully, be able to deal adequately with the 
qualities of curricula in use in claesroomp, and enable curriculum practitioners 
to perceive qualities in the materials of their profession which the technical 
rationale does not reveal. But moBt of all from the point of view of the 
problems Identlflad earlier in this paper, it may enable curricula theorlsta 
to come closer to the practical nature of the subject-matter of their field* 
Hopefully we can begin to bridge the peculiarly persistent gap between theory 
and practice in the diverse discipline we call "curriculum". 
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